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seriously interfered with private enterprises and with the development 
of foreign commerce. It has reduced the demand for labor, increased 
prices and raised taxes. He claims that this has resulted in special 
injury to the working classes and that the movement, if carried to its 
logical conclusion, will result in a loss of freedom on the part of the 
working classes. He holds that municipal trading is responsible for 
an enormous increase of local expenditure and indebtedness and has 
greatly increased the burdens of the taxpayers. He seems to look at 
the question almost entirely from the viewpoint of the large taxpayer, 
and his arguments will appeal most forcibly to that class. He believes 
in government by taxpayers exclusively, and, as a logical corollary, he 
argues against the injustice of depriving the public -service corporations 
of the right to vote. He says : 

The next suggestion which has been made is that companies should have 
votes in some reasonable proportion to the rates they pay. In our large 
cities they pay from one-quarter to one-third and in some cases even more 
of the whole rate. It is monstrously unjust that they should have no votes 
in the expenditure of funds to which they contribute so largely [page 168]. 

In America public-service corporations, though without voting rights, 
have exercised great power in city politics, and in most cases this 
power has not been so secured or so exercised as to lead to a public 
demand for its legalization or extension. 

Robert H. Whitten. 
New York City. 

Die volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung der technischen Entwicke- 
lung der deutschen Zuckerindustrie. By Theodore Schuchart. 
Leipzig, Werner Klinkhardt, 1908. — 267 pp. 

The German sugar industry finds its origin in the political conditions 
attending the French revolution. France, having lost her control in 
the West Indies and consequently her interest in the cane-sugar 
growth of those islands, turned her attention to the development of 
the home industry. As early as 1749 the sugar beet had been noted as 
one of several plants that contained sufficient saccharine qualities to 
justify hope of a profitable extraction of sugar. No attempt was made, 
however, to put the manufacture of sugar from beets on a commercial 
basis until 1808, when, with the encouragement of Napoleon, Charles 
Achard began experiments in that direction. His efforts were so suc- 
cessful that by 1827-28 France was already producing 2600 tons of 
beet-sugar. It was this success that influenced the Germans, at a time 
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when prices of grain and other agricultural products were falling, to 
undertake the new industry. By 1834-35 there were 21 sugar factories 
in the Zollverein and 66 in prospect; and in 1836-37 there were 122 
factories capable of securing a product of sugar corresponding to 5.55 
per cent of the raw material consumed. After this time, says the 
author, the beet-sugar industry may be considered as the sugar industry 
of Germany. The interest in the manufacture of cane sugar occupies 
from this time a position of continually decreasing importance. 

At the present time the manufacture of beet sugar includes four 
principal forms : ( 1 ) the raw-sugar factory , which is concerned with 
the extraction of the raw sugar from the beet; (2) the sugar refinery, 
which takes the product of the raw-sugar factory and by a process of 
remelting and purifying prepares it for consumption; (3) the white 
sugar factory, which manufactures sugar for consumption directly from 
the beet; (4) the molasses-sugar establishment, which takes the 
worked-over residues from the other forms of manufacture and by 
chemical means extracts a part of the sugar still remaining which could 
not be obtained by a process of crystallization. The author traces the 
changes in the industry giving rise to these forms of manufacture. 

In the development of the industry three leading characteristics 
appear. One is the enormous increase in the amount of raw material 
used annually in manufacture. The amount increased from 243,000 
tons in 1839-40 1017,300,000 tons in 1905-06. A second notable 
feature is the growth of large factories. The average annual mauu- 
facture for representative years is as follows : 

1839-40 152 factories used an average of 3,196,431 pounds of beets. 
1871-72 311 factories used an average of 16,508,608 pounds of beets. 
1905-06 376 factories used an average of 92,246,360 pounds of beets. 

The same tendency is shown in the increasing amount manufactured 
daily. Achard had considered that the ideal factory should manufacture 
7719 pounds of beets per day. In contrast with this ideal of the early 
part of the century may be given the actual average manufacture of all 
factories for a twenty-four hour period in the following years : 

1870-71 154,385 pounds 1890-91 591,074 pounds 

1880-81 339,867 pounds 1900-01 992,475 pounds 

And in 1905-06 the average had risen to 1,151,271 pounds. A third 
characteristic is the increased amount of sugar obtained from a given 
quantity of beets. To produce one pound of sugar in 1839-40 requires 
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17.4 pounds of beets. By 1870-71 the quantity required was reduced 
to j 1.6 pounds. By 1890-91 this quantity was still further reduced to 
8.27 pounds; and in 1905-06 only 6.80 pounds were necessary. 

This remarkable change was due in large part to the system of taxa- 
tion in force. From the time that the free trade influence of the 
English economists had been broken down by the teachings of Frederick 
List the industry had been favored by legislation. The special incen- 
tive to the growth of the industry lay, however, in the relation of the 
internal tax to the drawback on sugar exported. The tax was levied 
on the quantity of beets while the drawback was paid according to the 
amount of sugar. It was found that an increase in the amount of sugar 
secured from a given quantity of beets yielded a real bounty to the 
manufacturers. Various attempts were made to readjust the drawback 
to the changing ratio between the quantity of beets and the amount of 
sugar, but these failed to do away entirely with the virtual bounty on 
sugar exported. The resulting growth of the German sugar industry 
led to the adoption of bounty systems by all the leading sugar-produc- 
ing countries of Europe. The threatened overproduction of sugar 
under state encouragement finally led to the calling of the Brussels 
Convention in 1902 and the abolition of the bounty system. 

In tracing the growth of the industry, as indicated by the statistics 
given, the author discusses in detail the changes taking place in pro- 
cesses of manufacture and their economic effects. He also devotes a 
chapter to the various problems connected with beet-raising, such as 
the location of the industry, the influence of agricultural methods, the 
relation to other crops, stock raising as a means of disposing of waste 
products, and the problem of soil fertilization. Questions relating to 
the labor situation are also discussed, such topics as the influence of the 
wandering laborers from Russia, Poland and Galicia, the employment 
of women and children, wages, hours of labor, housing and factory 
conditions receiving special attention. A separate chapter is devoted 
to the relation of the industry to German commerce. 

In conclusion the cost of production, the influence of sugar raising 
and manufacture upon related industries, the fiscal situation and the 
comparative position of beet sugar among exports are shown. The net 
revenue, in millions of marks, increased from 45.2 in 1871-72 to 
147.6 in 1905-06. The consumption per capita has increased from 
5.35 pounds in 1845 to 43.51 pounds in 1905-06. Sugar exports 
have increased in value from 9.5 million marks in 1872 to 236.6 in 
1906, while the imports have decreased from 29.1 million in the former 
year to practically nothing in the latter. As compared with other 
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exports, sugar has decreased from 6.8 per cent in 1893 to 3.7 per cent 

in 1906, while cotton goods have increased from 4.8 per cent to 6.2 

per cent and machinery from 2 per cent to 5 .4 per cent. 

As a whole, the work is thorough, well proportioned and written in a 

clear, attractive style. The raw-sugar industry and its related problems 

receive chief attention although the refining industry and the sugar 

combinations or "cartels" are duly considered. Dr. Schuchart has 

made a valuable addition to the list of monographs devoted to the 

history and economic significance of single industrial groups. 

Paul L. Vogt. 
Washington, D. C. 

The Polish yew. His Social and Economic Value. By 
Beatrice C. Baskerville. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1906. — 336 pp. 

Before going to Poland, Miss Baskerville had occasionally seen the 
Polish Jew in the slums of the British cities, and had found him " too 
loathsome to be likeable" (page 3). Eight years of residence in 
Poland, where the species can be studied in its native habitat, has 
fortified her instinctive aversion with more leisurely observations. 

The error of the Anglo-Saxon in judging of the Polish Jew is that he 
imagines " the English or American Jew removed to the Russian Em- 
pire and acting there as he acts in London or New York " (page 5). 
This is why ' « he reads with horror of Jewish massacres and Jewish 
persecution." But Miss Baskerville knows better : 

Has he had an opportunity of observing the methods of the Polish Jews 
who, living freely amongst a nation in the proportion of one in seven, have 
attained an influence in the proportion of seven to one ? Has he seen the 
other side of the medal and counted the cases in which the Semite takes 
advantage of the Slav and the Jew rules the Russian ? Has he seen pro- 
vincial towns solely inhabited by Jews who live upon the surrounding 
peasantry? [page 5.] 

The Jew is simply "a peril" (page 3). In country estates " Jews 
act as middlemen between the proprietor and those who purchase his 
grain, his potatoes, his horses and cows — nay, his milk and butter." 
Can the Anglo-Saxon imagine, the author asks, that in Warsaw, where 
" every third man is a Jew, . . . the trade and commerce are in the 
hands of Jews and . . . Jewish organizations have openly declared 
their intention of converting the Imperial army to the tenets of social- 
ism?" "And yet these things are facts," the author exclaims, warn- 



